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‘Mary of Mantua. 


A TRUE 8TORY. 





BY G. P, R. JAMES. 


‘Tue noble house of Gonzaga,’ says an 
Italifn writer, in the year 1627, * had declined 
from its former splendor, and forgetful of its 
ancient valor and wisdom, had given itself up 
to luxury and intemperance.’ Three brothers 
had successively filled the ducal chair, Fran- 
cesco, Ferdinando, and Vincenzo, and each 


had distinguished himself not by restoring || 2). yeard even in her tranquil solitude. 


any vigor to a decaying line, but by introdu- 
cing new modes and forms of vice. 

The first of these brothers, Franceso, had 
left one child by a neglected and injured wife ; 
but that child was a daugliter, in her mere 
infancy when the father died, and while the 
undoubted law bestowed the Duchy of Mantua 
on the brother of the deceased prince, the 
Duchy of 
Montferrat, which the lawyers of Italy held 
to belong of her own right to Mary of Man- 
tua. Under the guardianship of her uncle 


urm of power gave him also the 


Ferdinand, she rose towards womanhood, 
acquiring new graces and new accomplish- 
ments every hour, but rarely suffered to 
appear at his court, and kept carefully from 
the eyes 
captivated by her beauty or inform her of her 
rights. 

At length, however, in the year 1626, the 


and tongues of all who might be 


consequences of his vice and follies carried | 


Ferdinand childless to the grave, and the last 
male of the race, Vincenzo, bound his brow 
with the ducal wreath of a Mantua, Scarce- 
ly had he taken possession of the Dukedom, 
when Mary received a summons to appear in 
his presence, and hastened to obey. She was 





at the time in the Convent of , a few 
miles from the city of Mantua, in which she 
had been educated, and usually resided. No 
state, no display, marked out the Princess 


from amongst the nuns; and it was only a! 


greater degree of lberty, 
and the practice of the various 


ments which formed the reliet of her sulitary 





a different dress, | 


accomplish | 





life, that distinguished the fair young Duchess) 
of the Montferrat from her cloistered com-/ 
panions. ‘Two servants, indeed, were allowed 
to her; the maid who had attended upon her’ 
from her youth, and the good man who had | 
been ordinary ecuyer to her mother. She. 
had mules, too, to take the fresh air, beyond, 
the limits of the convent gardens, so that! 
her life was easy if not happy ; 
no passions, 





and feeling 
knowing no joys beyond the | 
simple ones of her condition, she sought not’ ! 
to change a fate so calm amidst that sea of 
troubles, the distant roaring of whose waves) 


It was evening when she received the sum-| 
mons fo attend upon the Duke, and ber heart 
beat somewhat quickly, for many a dark tale | 
had been told within the convent walls, of the 
cranes and fulis of Vincenzo of Gonzaga Ht 
the faithless priest, the married cardinal, [| 
was evening, and in the autumn, but yet warns 
and bright, wit's glowing skies and rich ver-| 
dure, and grapes swinging from tree to tree, 
ready for the basket of the husbandman ; and | 
as Mary stood in the convent garden waiting 





for the carriage which was to convey her to! 


Mantua, as fair and beautiful a scene was 
spread out before her eyes as the pencil ever} 


Wide. 
extended beneath her view, lay the fair Man-| 


borrowed froin the land of sunshine. 


tuan plains towards Verona—plains and| 





scenes which never quitted the memory of || 


| 
the great Roman poet, though he abandoned | 
his birth place for more southern Ifnds—and | 
there bathed in purple light with every blue’ 
shadow, mingled with liquid gold, appeared the | 
gentle sweeps and soft lines of trees and man-| 
ifold streams, with here and there the feudal 
castle crowning an emivence, or the tower of 
some village church rising up out of the dell. | 
The songs of the vine gatherers, for they, 
had already begun, made the air uweful 5 and) 
the sight of manifold living objects in the 
distance, trains of gay peasantry, the loaded 
cart, the quiek-driven car, and the silver-gray 
cattle swimming in Mincio, 


landscape gay us well as be: veer 


| 
Nor was Mory herself (could any eye have 


seen ber there) an objcet worthy of but slight 


| tude replete with grace. 
| . 
| crossed on a book, which she had taken to 


rendering the; ’ 


remark. Exquisitely lovely, with an air and 
expression not exactly of melancholy, but of 
that calm pensiveness which her life and sit- 
uaiion were so well calculated to give, she 
stood by the wall of the convent garden, partly 
leaning upon a worn stone table which had 
much the character of an ancient tomb, partly 
resting against a high gothic cross which rose 
from the low wall of the garden, and marked 
out—to the eyes of those who traveled the 
|road that ran at the bottom of the deep bank 
below—the abode of those who dedicating 
themselves to a life of religious solitude, 
found peace or discontent according to the 
feelings of their own hearts. Her whole 


| person was full of loveliness, her whole atti- 


Hier hands rested 


while away the thar, her head was slightly 
bent forward, and her eyes gazing upon the 
distant prospect—the distant prospect always 
more striking, because more aided by fancy 
than that whic is near; and the warm love- 
liness of her complexion—with the white 
| drapery in which she was clothed, contrasted 
beautifully with the cold gray stone asd ycliow 
lichens of the ancient cross and table of 
stone, 

As she thus stood and gazed she heard a 
voice not far distant say, * Lady!" in a low 
and gentle tone, Those were days, however, 
in which danger was so frequently close to 
the domestic hearth, that preparation was 
ever the part of manly courage, apprehen- 
sions a natural part of womanly weakness, 

Mary of Mantua started suddenly back, 
and looked round with fear, but the same 
vuice repeated, * Lady, be not alarmed. It 


is a friend who would warn you of matter 


touching your safety.’ 

Atthe same time, from behind the ruined 
column of what had once been a small chap- 
el attached to the walls, came forth a stran- 
ger with a slow step, as if afraid, by any sud- 
den movement, of scaring the fair girl away. 
The wall was still between them it is true: 
but the stranger held his giddy footing easily 
on the top of the high bauk, ond the wall was 
there nut Lreast bight 
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Mary of Mantua drew back; she turned 
one timid glance towards the monastery—it 
was within sight, the people, who were slowly 
preparing the carriage, were within call; the 
stranger was uloné, too. But that was not 
all; there was an open candor in his look, a 
nobility in his demeanor, a frank free grace 
in his countenance, that struck and won upon 
her. He was in the prime of youth, with a 
warm glowing cheek and brighteye. The full 
arching lips, parted in somewhat of a smile at 
her apprehensions, and there was a cheerful | 
glance in his eye that spoke of a bright free 
spirit. Above the ordinary height ; tall and 
graceful, though his features were like some 
that she had seen before; his person and 
complexion were any thing but Italian, and 
had he not spoken the language without the 
slightest accent, she might have taken him 


for some of the followers of the house of 


Austria. The whole, however, was extremely 
pleasing, and though still somewhat alarmed, 
she at length ventured to ask what were his 
wishes. 

*Be not afraid, Lady!’ he answered, in a) 


low sweet-toned voice, ‘I come to save. 


you from danger, not to place you in it.— 


THE RURAL REPOS 





the stranger—* but to my more pressing task, 
for I see the carriage is nearly ready. The 
Prince of Guastella is now within the territory 
(of Mantua; he knows that this night you 
enter the city. If you go by the ordinary 
‘road, you will fall into his hands, and nothing 
jbut a miracle can save you from his power, 
| When you come to the vineyard of Perriouti, 
just opposite the castle of Frederic di Sasso, 
ead the driver to turn down the left hand | 





‘be near at hand, if needful; but it were 
‘better, far better to avoid than to encounter 
‘evil. 

‘Oh! better, far better!” echoed Mary ; 
‘but oh! gentle stranger, do notleave me. If 
you have power give me protection against 
‘that daring man.’ . 

*T will not be far from thee, fairest and 
‘brightest,’ replied the stranger, ‘ but have J 
‘not said, that I am without power in the land, 
What this hand can do shall be done in your! 
defence, and if it be needful to pour out the 
jJast drop of my heart’s blood, it shall be 
| staked as freely as a gambler’s ducat. A 


\ 





| their poor master in the hour of need; and 


ITORY. 





Mantua, however, stopped the carriage, and 
urying to raise her gentle voice into a sharp 
tone of displeasure, asked how he dared to 
disobey. 

The man replied surlily, * because it is the 
best road!’ and he would certainly have driven 
on had not the old servant who attended upon 
her interfered to enforce his mistress’ com- 








| 


road and follow it to the city. Aid shall | 


few faithful servants, too, will not flinch from || 


jmand. Even his authority the driver was 
jj inclined to resist ; but while with true Italian 
‘carelessness of time, loud words, exaggera- 
ted gesture, the two were arguing, there came 
a sound of horses galloping. It was what the 
driver wished and expected, and, looking up 
‘the road, be saw a body of some ten or 
twelve mounted men, coming at full speed. 
Mary saw thein too, and terror and anguish 
|took possession of her heart. As they came 
‘on, however, there suddenly appeared other 
figures between her andthem, From amongst 
the trees and vineyards poured a litde band 
on foot and horseback, and at their head, 
managing his fiery horse with ease and grace, 
jhe whom she had Seen at the convent not an 
[bout before. 

















| 





Of her he now took no notice ; 
‘but standing firm in the way formed with his 
band a barrier between her and the coming 


Approach a little nearer, for I must speak if you are saved from hazard, my guerdon|/horsemen, The driver still paused, though 


low, and must not be seen by any but you,’ 
She took a step nearer to the place where 


he stood, and looking upon him as a timid | 
fawn looks at those who would draw it to eat. 


bread out of their hand. 
‘ Listen!’ he said; ‘listen Mary of Man- 


tua, for what I have to say imports you much | 


to know—and I have short time to say it.— 
Your hand is a prize, for which three Princes 


now will strive. First, Vincenzo, Duke of| wife, be wise, and drive not his passionate || 


Mantua !’ 
‘Heaven forbid! exclaimed Mary, in a 
tone of fear; ‘can you mean my uncle ?’ 


‘Even so!’ answered the stranger; * but | 


hear me out, fair maid, for the time is short. 
The next is one you know well, Ferrand, | 
Prince of Guastella.’ 

* 1 know him not!’ cried Mary, with a look | 
of horror, ‘ Once, only once, have I seen his’ 
dark and lowering face, but I have heard 
enough to make me abhor the ground that) 
bears him.’ 

The stranger made no comment, but went 
on * The third is Charles, Duke of Rhetel! 

* An alien to our race, and the son of my 
father’s enemy !’ exclaimed Mary. 

The stranger smiled apparently pleased. 


‘ These are three Princes,’ he said; * but) 
what say you, Lady if a simple gentleman, of 
noble birth, and of some renown—against | 
these three Princes, fair fortunes, and all the \ 
world to boot—were to enter the list for 


that fair hand ?’ 


‘He were a bold man!’ answered Mary, | 


with a deep blush. 


| shall be one kiss from that fair hand. Shall | 
it not be so ?” 

‘Oh, you might claim far better boon than 
that! cried Mary, eagerly. 
|| * Well, then it shall be so,’ he said ; ‘ one 


| kiss of those sweet lips! But now, bethink | 
you, lady how would you meet your uncle ? | 


If, as sure Lam he will, he offers, contrary 
to God's law, to make his brother's child his 


jmind to frenzy. He hos a wife still living ; 


but the bonds between them the pliant church | 


‘lis now about to sever, 
juno harsh repugnance. Tell him that you 
can hear no such words so long as he is 
that all 
| those bonds must be loosened by the church, 


| 


priest, uncle, husband to another ; 


ere you can even let his words rest in sane 
ear, But, lot they seek you; I must away! 

Contrive some short delay, that I may reach 
‘the pointeof danger first. ‘To-morrow, at 
this hour, if you bave returned, I will scek 
you here.’ 

| Thus saying, the stranger turned and lefi 
her, and ina few minutes the servants sought 
her, saying that the carriage was ready, The 
| directions of the stranger she followed im- 
| plicitly, trusting with the confidence of un- 
chastened youth, She detained the carriage 
for a few minutes, and then ordered the 
coachman to drive as she had been instructed. 
|The Italian looked at her in sulky silence, 
jand went on as if intending to obey; but 
when the vehicle reached the turning of the 
| road, he was evidently about to pursne the 


‘Thank God! he is a bold man,’ replied | way which had been forbidden. Mary of 


Be cautious ; show 


| she besought him to goon, and she could 
| behold swords crossed and pistols fired, and 
‘one or two horseman fly up the road again.— 
||She s saw not well which party had the advan- 
tage, bue the driver judged more clearly, and 
smacking his whip, drove down the road he 
‘had been ordered to take, 

New agitation now fell upon Mary of Man- 
| tua as she approached the abode of her uncle ; 


and as drawbridge after drawbridge, gate afier 
gate was passed, she prayed to heaven for 
strength and prudence to save herself from 
the dark horror of his love. 

She had not seen the Duke Vincenzo for 
many years, and had long forgotten him, so 
that imagination drew her own sketch from 
the rumors and stories of the day. It was 
now twilight, and she was ushered up the 
i long flights of marble stairs—afterwards de- 
letroy ed in the cruel sacking of the city—and 
‘then into a cabinet where she remembered 
having played in the days of her childhood 
when her father was living and the Duke of 
Mantua, It now seemed smaller bunt more 
gloomy, though it was well lighted, and on 
the opposite side sat one whose appearance 
at once marked out the Prince. He arose 
and advanced towards her as different a being 
as it was possible to conceive, from all that 
she had previously fancied. Tall, graceful, 
handsome, though in his decline, and though 
sickness—perhaps vice—had worn all the 
rosy lines of youth away, and left nothing 
but the shadow of beauty behind, his appear- 





ance was certainly far more prepossessing 








than Mary of Mantua had expected. 
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theless, there was something in the expres- 
sion of his countenance—something in the 
fixed and criticising gaze with which he look- 
ed upon the lovely creature before him, that 
made an involuntary shudder pass over her 
frame ; and when he took her by the hand, 
and, as her uncle, kissed her cheek, the warm 
blood rose up in it, and she thought of the 
warning she had received and of him who 
had given it. 

The Duke was not long ere he spoke upon 
that theme which she most dreaded to hear ; 
but he spoke not in the terms which might 
have been most painful to her. He traced it 
but as a matter of court necessity ; he talked 
of his marriage with her as a thing that would 
benefit the state. Princes he said must be 
the slaves to their duties, and though he 
doubted not, that to one so young and beauti- 
ful as herself, it must be somewhat painful to 
unite herself to a man in the decline of life, 
yet he was sure that she would make no op- 
position to that which would set at rest for- 
ever all the contending claims on Mantua and 
Montferrat. 

So well and wisely had her unknown coun- 
ccllor hitherto advised her, that Mary follow- 
ed his directions in this also to the letter— 
she showed no repngnance, but bending down 
with the ingenious blush of modesty upon her 
cheek, she replied as he had dictated. The 
Duke seemed pleased ; perhaps it was more 
than he expected, and he replied with san- 
guine expectation that his divorce would not 
now be long delayed, after which a dispen- 
sation would be easily obtained. There 
was but one thing which Mary besought him 
earnestly to grant, which was, that she might 
return on the morrow to the convent where 
she passed her early days. 

The Duke consented ; but while he spoke, 
the old attendant, who had ever remained 
attached to her was admitted by a page, and 
bending low, he related to the Duke the ad- 
venture which had befallen them on the way, 
and commented bitterly on the treachery of 
their driver. The duke sent for his secre- 
tary and whispered a word in his ear ; and as 
he was leading Mary to the hall where supper 
waited them, there came through the windows 
the sound of a volley and one shrill piercing 
ery. The Duke moved gracefully on by he: 
side without a change of countenance ; but 
Mary turned deadly pale, and on the fol- 
lowing morning another servant drove the 
vehicle that contained her back to the con- 
vent. 

It was about noon when she arrived, ani 
the busy nuns surrounded her like a swarw 
ofbees. They were all eager to hear tidings 
from without, but they were soon satisfied ; 
and at the same evening hour at which on the 
day before she had watched the fair prospeet 
of the Mantua plains, she again stood by the 














ithe absent; aud every rumor that she heard | 





jas the sun was sinking to repose. 





table of stone in the convent garden and the 
stranger was by her side. She thanked him 
eagerly, and often looked upon the bright and 
glowing countenance that gazed with tender 
admiration upon her again. 

* Have I not won my reward ?” he said, 

Mary replied not, but cast down her eyes 
with a warm blush. The stranger bent over 
her, and with the tenderness of love, chast- 
ened by respect, he pressed his lips to her's. 

* Mary!’ he said, * Mary, I will win thee 
or die. Three more evenings will I stand 
by yon old shrine in the dear hope of seeing 
you again, and then my footsteps must 
wander from thee far. But I leave thee not 
unwatched, nor unguarded. My spirit shall 
hover round thee though my body be ab- 
sent; and I promise, I swear in three 
months more, even toa day, to stand again 
in your presence, and win you for my bride 
or die,’ 

There might have been many in Mary’s 
state and station who would have thought 
the stranger bold to believe she might be 
won by an unknown and inferior person, 
and to talk as if he were born to coutend for 
her hand with princes. But Mary thought 
not so; feelings that she had never known 
before were busily possessing themselves of 
her heart, and though to feel them they made 
her thrill with something like apprehension, 
yet they were so sweet she would do nothing 
to banish them. She lingered with him) 
long and he with ber, and for three nights 
more they met, and passed a happy hour, 
gilded with the dawning brightness of young! 
love, 

He left her on the third with a painful and 
anxious farewell; and Mary now felt how 


lonely was her state of being. 
. | 

The hours flew heavily, the days rolled 
on in care and anxiety—but she forgot not 


of movements at the court of Rome regard- 
ing her uncle’s divorce, made her heart sick. | 
But Vincenzo himself seemed to press nvat- | 
ters but feebly, and when at length the appal- 
ling news reached her that he was free, he | 
showed no inclination to profit by that free- | 
dom. She then heard that he was sick—sick 
even to the gates of death, and there were) 
rumors of arming in Guastella, and of Aus- 
trian forces moving to take possession of) 


Mantua on the Duke's decease, or of France 
sending armies to secure it for the house of 
Nevers. Then came tidings of messengers 
hurrying to and fro between Paris and Man- 
tua and Rome, and so went by the time tll! 


three months had passed over, and then, | 








though the air was wintery, Mary eagerly, 
hurried forth, and stood by the table of stone 
She yazeG 
over the Mantua plain, but no one was secn ; | 
she listened, but heard not the voice whose}! 





memory had cheered her solitude. The sun 
sank and all was darkness. 

With a heart sad and depressed she was 
taking her way back to the convent when the 
bell at the gate rung, and an immediate sum- 
mons was given her to proceed to Mantua, 
in one of the Duke’s carriages, with all speed, 
to hear the last injunctions of her dying uncle. 
State now surrounded her, guards were on 
each side of the vehicle, and in the convent 
parlor waited a high dame of the court to 
accompany her on the way. 

The scene she had to go through, Mary 
felt would be painful ; but there was a grester 
degree of depression at her heart than even 
the anticipation of standing by the death-bed 
of her uncle could account for. Gloomy 
then and desponding, disappointed and anx- 
ious, Mary entered the carriage, asking her- 
self what was ‘to be her fate when her uncle 
should be no more. The night was dark 
and stormy ; the dull winds blew and whistled 
along the road, and for abouta mile not a word 
was spoken by either Mary or her companion. 

At length, however, the lady said, * I have 
been commanded to inform your highness as 
soon as we were actually on the way, that it 
will be necessary for you to prepare your 
mind for a great change of condition. The 
Duke is, as you know, at the point of death, 
The Duke of Nevers is next heir to the cor- 
onet of Mantua, and as it is absolutely necessa- 
ry that all claims to this duchy and Montferrat 
should center in one race, it has been deter- 


mined that your Highness should give your 
| 


hand to the young Duke of Rhetel, son of the 
Duke of Nevers. The prince destined to be 
your husband has already arrived in Mantua, 
as there is the most urgent necessity that 
your marriage should take place before the 
death of Duke Vincenzo, he has generously 
determined that even in his mortal illness, he 
will see the alliance contemplated this very 
night, the proper dispensations having already 
arrived from Rome, . 

It was with diffienlty that Mary of Mantua 
prevented herself from sinking off the seat 
in terror and agony. ‘The horror, the awful 
horror of being called upon in a moment to 
wed one whom she had never before beheld, 
while her heart was but too surely given to 


| 
| another, overpowered her for a few minutes ; 


but then she recollected all the resolution 
and courage of her race; she protested 
against the cruelty and injustice of the act 
which her uncle proposed to commit, and 
solemnly declared that nothing should induce 
her to yield her hand in such an indecent haste 
to an utter stranger. The lady who accom- 
panied her, heard all with that chilling cold- 
uess which is far more dispiriting than actual 


| _ . 
opposition, and merely said, * that she feared 
; 


her Highness would find herself forced to 
obey.’ 
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Mary had recourse to silence, and though 
her heart was sad and heavy, it remained firm, 
and she said to herself, ‘They can but kill | 
me—that they will not do—and if they do, | 
better so to die.’ 

Once more then sve passed the manifold 
gates and draw-bridges, and entered what 
she felt to be, for her, one vast dark prison ; 
but she thought of hin she loved, and though 
she called him cruel in her own heart for not | 
having come to advise or deliver her, still she 
felt that she loved, and that she could not, | 
dared not wed another. 

The gates of the palace were at length 
reached ; the courts were filled with soldiers ; 
cannon guarded the entrance; eyery thing 
told that vast preparations had been made to 
secure tranquillity among the people on the 
death of the reigning Duke. She sww lights 
streaming from the hall above, and, led for- 
ward hy her companion, she advanced up 
the wide staircase and into the anti-chamber. 

There, however, an officer addressed her, | 
‘All is ready, Madam; the Duke’ waits 
your Highness; there is not a moment to 
spire !’ 

‘Go forward Madam! said Mary to the 
lady who accompanied her, ‘ go forward, and 
tell my uncle my unalterable resolve, as [ an- 
nounced it to you.’ 

The lady paused and looked back, but she 
saw that Mary could not escape, and advan- 
cing, she entered the hall beyond, leaving the 
door ajar behind her. Mary could only see 
the faded form of her uncle lying on a 
splendid couch, and looking as if death had 
already achieved the victory. But she heard 
first his voice very sharply, ‘If not by good 
will, by force!" and then another, but a 
sweeter voice, and the French tongue, * Let 
me speak with her for a moment, my gracious | 
Lord,’ 

An instant afier the door opened, and | 
clothed in princely apparel, a young man 
appeargd—but Mary’s heart best fast—her 
knees trembled—the color came and went 
in her cheek—she stretched forth her were 
towards hiin—she fell almost fainting on his 
bosom. 

‘Oh! why came you not? why came you 
not ?’ she cried. 

* Hark, Mary!’ he answered as the palace | 
clock struck loud and clear, * hark, beloved, | 
itis our hour of meeting! and I am here. | 
Thine own dear cousin, Charles of Gonza- 
ga—will you refuse the Duke of Rhetel 
still 2” 

The warm, warm blood, was all over that, 
bright face; but the smile—the timid yet 
confiding smile, spoke more than words could 
have done, and ina moment more the Duke of 
Rhetel led on to the altar raised in the hall 
beyond, a trembling, a blushing, but not an 
uuhappy bride, 
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From the Yankee Farmer. 
THE BULLOCK'S HEAD; 
Or,‘ a friend in need is a friend indeed.” 
BY BEN BARLEYCORN. 

Do not imagine, my worthy reader, that 
every little production of the writer is the 
work of his own imagination altogether, and 
intended only for the amusement of his agri- 
cultural friends, during a winter evening, or 
foul summer's day. Many of his communi- 
cations have truth for their origin, and none 
more so, than the following little story, 
which, it is hoped, may be instrumental in 
producing some good, although, compared 
with the famous contributions from Mattakees 
and Dancing Hill, it may be thought of no 
great import. 

It was a cold, a chilly morning; I stood 
conversing with a friend near the old Cradle 
of Liberty, when I was accosted by an appa- 
rently forlorn by-stander with a request to 
contribute afew cents to buy his children 
some bread. It was an affecting appeal to 
my sensibility ; but I was determined not to 
be deceived in the case, as sometimes I had 
been, and egregiously imposed upon ; there- 
fore the following dialogue took place be- 
tween us, 

‘IT must know to whom I give my money.’ 

* My name, sir, is John Marlow ;* I am a 
cooper by trade. I had once a little property, 
but have been unfortunate, and lost it afl by 
reason of sickness and ill usage. I have a 
wife and young family—four boys and one 
girl, and, sir, "tis atrath, I find hard steerage 
and scanty rations. [am willing to work at 
any thing I can do, yet it is but now and 
then I can find a job, whereby to earn a 
trifle.’ 

* Well, you talk sensibly ; but I fear that 
you now and then take a little drop of the ar- 
dent.’ 

‘That's no more than speaking truth. The 
poor, sir, as well as the rich, seek to * drive 
dull care away ;’ ‘tis trouble and bad com- 
panions that inclines me to drink; could I 
get wherewithal to sustain my littl ones, I'd 
say with all my heart, away with all drinking.’ 

* Very well; be resolved ; I'll try you; 
yo with me.’ 

Iwas determined to make trial to. save 
this unfortunate fellow and his family, if pos- 
sible. Accordingly I furnished him from a 
cook honse with a kettle of chocolate and a 
plenty of bread, and went with him, without 
delay, to his humble abode, where poverty 
and wretchedness presented themselves in 
all their deformity. One small room answer- 
ed for parlor, for kitchen and for lodging. 
Here was the wife, sorrowful and suffering. 
She showed evidence of having seen better 
days, and of native spiritand smartness ; but 
though there was a willingness on her part to 


* This name I have assumed. 


‘exert herself, yet she was totally without the 
|means. A broken pine table, a bottomless 
chair, a litle broken crockery, an iron pot, 
and a knife and fork or iwo, with a straw bed 
|and scanty covering of various rags, &c. in 
“one corner, seemed to compose the whole of 
‘their furniture. I thought to myself, ‘ well 
Ben, you have something to do now.” The 
poor, naked children became as merry as 
‘crickets, at the prospect of a plentiful meal, 
and 1 had the cheering satisfaction of admin- 
_istering both to the comfort and the joy of 
this most wretchedly needy family. 

*] will go ahead in this business now,’ said 
Ito myself, ‘and see what it will come to.’ 
I told Marlow and his wife that, if they had the 
disposition to help themselves, they should 
not lack the means. They both, with tears 
| of gratitude, expressed their warmest thanks, 
‘and manifested the utmost desire to do all 
they could ; but I made it a sine qua non that 
ardent spirit should be totally dispensed with. 
At this the wife expressed her most decided 
satisfaction, saying that rum had been their 
/worstenemy. Murlow gave strong assuran- 
ces thathe would meddle no more with liquor. 
| And now I took him to the market, telling 
him that I would give him a chance to help 
himself, With a ninepenny bit, which I gave 
him, he purchased an ox-head, This he took 
| home, and his wife boiled the flesh from the 
jbones, which with an additional supply of 
bread gave thei several hearty meals. The 
fat or grease, she was careful to save by it- 
self, which Marlow took to the soapbotler’s 


to sell ; but from his appearance he was sus- 
“pected of being athief. Such is one of the 
misfortuues to which the poor are sometimes 
liable. The article was taken from him; but 
I had the satisfaction of seeing it restored, 
and of recommending him as a customer to 
the soapboiler. T'wo ox-heads were his next 
purchase, with which he went through the 
same process as before ; and thus, following 
up the trade, he soon fouud himself with 
| money in his pocket. He was careful to keep 
aloof from his old tippling associates. I took 
\care to neglect nothing on my part, but 
watched himconstantly, I soon found to my 
joy that I had effected a good purpose ; that 
his habits and feelings and spirits were entire- 
ly changed ; what was needful in his family 
he was supplied with ; his wife was happy, bis 
children were clothed, and sent to school ; 
and there was tidiness and comfort—cheer- 
ful looks and joyful hearts in the little habit- 
ation. 

Marlow was faithful, and for a long time, 
ull I excused his being thus particular, never 
failed weekly to render to me an account of 
his stewardship. By my advice he purchased 
a woodsaw and horse, and lost no opportuni- 


He was 
found to be exact and honest, and therefore 


ty to use them, as often as he could. 
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was much employed in several respectable 
and wealthy families. He also procured a 
handcart, with which he earned considerable ; 
and finally as business increased, he found it 
to his aduantage to own a horse and wagon, 
which he purchased, and so, as he suid, he 
‘ drove ahead,’ Thus proceeding, step by 
step, and with care and caution, he rose from 
the slough of misery, intemperance and pov- 
erty to a comfortable and respectable living. 
This family was well and suitably provided 
for, and the enjoyment of the present, with 
good prospects of future success, made all 
cheerful aud happy. In this prosperous con- 
dition was the family of John Marlow many 
years ago, when I departed from the New 
England metropolis, and took up my abode 
in another State. I did not forget this, my 
protogee, but made inquiries after him when- 
ever I had an opportunity, and had the pleas- 
ure of hearing that he still continued on in 
the * full tide of successful experiment ;’ till 
at length I was told that he had left Boston 
and moved into the country ; but to what 
particular part [ could not learn. I had long 
considered Marlow safe and sure, and that 
no special interference of mine on his behalf 
was any further necessary ; and the satisfac- 
tion arising from the reflection of having lent 
him a helping hand in time of need was such, 
I feel assured, us none can know but those 
who may have experienced it. He had be- 
come a respectable, industrious citizen, and 
an honor to society, as the sequel will show, 

Recently, while journeying in the interior 
of New York State, I put up for the night at 
an inn in a village of the Genesce territory, 
An arbitration of some importance had called 
together a large collection of people at the 
place. —Having a Yankee’s curiosity, after tak- 
ing some refreshment, I also made one of the 
spectators of the Court room. 
was great, as is generally the case at one of 
these country trials, and it was difficult to get 
a sight at their Honors, as the gentlemen of 
the Reference were frequently styled. Sev- 
eral timesabe name of Marlow struck my ear. 
* Marlow ‘i. do justice,’ said some one.— 
‘ They have got the right man in the center,’ 
another observed. * Yes, ycs,’ replied a third, 
* Marlow is both wise and honest, and can 
see as fur through a millstone as any one.’ 
I was at once impressed with the thought that 
this might be my old acquaintance, and made 
an effort to get a view of the Court; and to 
my astonishment and admiration, there to be 
sure, sat, chairman and chief arbitrator, my 
own John Marlow, once the needy and help- 
less sow of charity. My curiosity now drew 
me from the court room to an interview with 
the landlord, from whom I learned that Mar- 
low was one of his neighbors—a man of char- 
acter and property, a magistrate, and held in 
high esteem for his good understanding and 





The crowd) 











eT wee nentenmaial = ‘ 


integrity ; that he had lived in the place sev- 
eral years, and owned an excellent farm, 


‘which they had so often sung together in hap- 
pier days; and she felt all the bitterness 


which he well understood how to mauage, ||of suspense, and all the anguish of hope de- 


&e. | 


The next morning after breakfast, I made | 


ferred.” Although she had been well educa- 
ted, she was young; and she had yet to learn 


haste to visit this family, and the reader will | that every heart was not as strong in its attach- 


at once believe that it was a most interesting 


'| ments, and lasting in its friendships as her 


meeting. I found that Marlow had perse-| 


own. She had yet to learn that the world 


vered in his good purposes far beyond my | will smile and flatter when it wishes to betray. 


| 
utmost expectation, and prosperity had been | 


| But where was Charles Clifford all this 


on his side in almost every thing. His fam-)|time ? While pursuing his daily routine of 
ily were now mostly adults; some of his) business, he had to mingle with the worst 


children were abroad and some at home, but 
all doing well. His wife notable, industrious 
and attentive, had, on her part, been a kind 
and careful mother. I saw nothing in doors 
or out, about any part of the premises, but 
what indicated a good husband and a good 
wife. In fact, peace and prosperity were in- 
mates of the family, and contentment sat 
upon every brow. In agricultural pursuits 
Marlow was something more than a common 
farmer ; he was an experimentalist, and cor- 
responded more or less with the great culti- 
vator of Albany—the far famed Judge Buel. 
Such I found John Marlow now, to my high- 
est heartfelt joy and satisfaction. I tarried 
with him until the next day morning, and had 
a most agreeable visit. When I was about to 
leave this happy family, I looked around upon 
his extensive and fertile possessions and ex- 
pressed my admiration of them; * but you 
must remember, sir,’ said he, ‘that you 
first planted the seed of this great growth, 
It is the produce of a single bullock’s 


head !” 
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The Victim of Slander. 


* Can it be that Charles Clifford has forgot- 
ten me?’ said Emily Thornton. * Oh, with- 
ering thought !’ 

The sun had set behind the western hills— 
twilight had faded away— 

‘ The loveliest star of evening's train’ 

was fast going down, That star shone in all 
its luster as if to mock the intensity of her 
sorrows, and she burst into tears. She re- 
membered the time when Charles was her 
constant visitor. She remembered the prom- 
ise he made when they last met—that prom- 
ise he had not fulfilled. 

‘Emily,’ said he, ‘accuse me not of indif- 
ference or neglect, if my visits are less fre- 
quent than formerly. My health is failing. 
My lungs are bad ; and walking in the even- 
ing air is a serious injury tome. When the 
spring returns I may be better, and then I 
will see you again as often as ever.’ 


Spring had come. She had seen him pass 


jofmen. In the shop where he worked, there 


| 


was a Mr. Seymour who was an enemy to 
the Thornton family. He had long tried to 
injure them secretly. Here was a new oppor- 
‘tunity, and he exulted in the idea of success. 
‘Under the specious guise of friendship, he 
‘aimed detractions venomed dart’ at the spot- 
less character of Emily Thornton. Charles 
at first listened, then believed ; and his proud 
heart scorned an alliance with one whom he 
'now considered so far beneath him. Suill 
‘there was a voice within, reminding him of 
duty, which neither calumny nor ridicule could 
|wholly silence. 

One afternoon, in the latter part of sum- 
mer, Emily repaired to the lecture room 
where the devout people of the village met 
for social prayer. As the audience rose, 
while the venerable elder attempted to carry 
i them to heaven on the wings of devotion, her 
‘eyes accidentally met those of Clifford. He 
had selected a place between the library and 
ithe stairease ; and there he stood, the very 
‘picture of guilt. At her penetrating glance 
‘he turned pale, and gradually drew back till 
the library entirely hid him from from her 
| VIEW, 








| As Ewily retired to her chamber for the 
“night, she took ber favorite seat by the window 
‘to collect her scattered thoughts, and to 
meditate on the instability of all eartily 
happiness. The scenes of the last winter, 
‘and the hopes then created, the mysterious 
‘conduct of Cliffurd, and his appearance 
at the prayer meeting, rose up before her; 
but the idea that she had still some power 
over his heart, aud the hope that she should 
again see him, and hear from his own mouth 
an explanation of all, calmed her troubled 
spirits. At length, the long sought opnort:: 
nity came—she met him at the house of a 
riend. As he entered the room, she tried to 
hide her emotion and give him a cheerful 
salutation, but something rose in her throat 
and almost choked her utterance. She soon 
jovercame those feelings, and the evening 
passed pleasantly away. When she rose to 
‘retire, he politely offered her his arm, which 
she accepted; and they walked on in silence. 
But she bad made her determination, and she 








from his bourding-house to his shop with a) nerved her heart for the task, * Charles,’ said 


firm step, humming the well known tune|/she, there was a time when we felt a pleasure 
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in conversing together—that time is past—you 
have shunned my society—forsaken me whom 
you once professed to love ; and, T would ask 
what I have done to merit such treatment ?” 

‘Done? nothing. I know not what you 
mean’—was the heartless reply. 

Stung to the beart by his indifference, she 
proceeded, ‘I do not wish to reproach you, 
but you cannot have forgotten our last inter- 
view, or the sentiments of affection which you 
then expressed—how sincerely your own heart 
best can tell—once more, and for the last 
time I ask, what has changed those senti- 
iments ?” 

He answered, ‘I cannot tell now, but will 
see you soon and give you all the sutisfaction 
which you require. So cheer up, Emily, all 
will come right.’ 

Saying this, he suddenly left her to her 
own reflections ; and totread her solitary way 
down the winding path which led to her fath- 
er’s habitation, with his last words still sound- 
ing in her ears, ‘all will come right ;’ and 
she trembled to think that He who appoints 
the destinies of all, might in his retributive 
justice, crush the destroyer of her peace.— 
She lived on, struggling to hide her suffer- 
ings by a show of cheerfulness, and uttering 
her tale of sorrow to one ear alone—when 
the shades of night hid her from every inquis- 
itive eye, she whispered all her wrongs in the 
ear of Him who is the ‘lone one’s aid.’ He 
heard, and the blow fell—suddenly that proud 


4 peace. 


have seen the sick bed changed to the death- 
bier, and followed the lost one to the silent 
mansions of the departed, go there and med- 
itate. It is there that the dim hosts of Hope 


of memory; it is there that the strickened | 
heart goes down into the sweet hours of the 
past, and the being who had lent a sunlight to | 
our youth, the love that had fallen upon | 
our hearts, the dew from the bright urn of 
heaven, the smiles that brightened the solitary 
paths of manhood, come back from the land 
of dream&, re-open the ivory gates of life, 
and hold out to us the garden of earth—the 
anticipation of an eternity of happiness and 





During the summer that bad just passed, | 
visited a school mate, residing some twenty 
\miles in the country. A few days after my 
arrival, I strolled out into the woods. It was 
a clear summer’s evening. The last rays of 
the setting sun shone upon the calm and 
waveless waters of a small stream that dashed 
‘through the thick woods, and wandered on 
‘through one of the loveliest landscapes that 


jever met the eye of man. 


} 














bounding over its native hills. 
‘lighter, fresher, wilder than them all. 
and Joy and Love raise up at the sanre bidding || hours winged by, and I was still listening to 


the lip of morn had kissed away its sparkling 
dew ? Have you seen the fleet antelope wildly 
She was 


The 


the full rich voice, the sweet words, and the 


‘touching sentiments of my fair companion. 


Her mind was a spring of crystal waters ; 
and her thoughts were like the element which, 
borne above the earth, partakes not of its 
mists and impurities, ‘There was something 
so rare and beautiful in them, that long after 
she had ceased, and her voice had been 
hushed forever, they thrilled upon my heart 
‘like the remembered tones of a mute 
lyre.’ 

I called at the cottage next morning, but 
could not see her, as she was confined with 





a stight cold. Day after day I called, and 
she had not recovered. She sixth day came, 
and I again walked toward@the house, As I 


japproached it, the physician whom I had seen 


| 
| 
' 


| 


in attendance, passed out, and I could see 
that his face was stained with tears. The 
aged mother stood in the door, and the traces 


By the side of |lof tears were also visible on her withered 
the stream I walked until tle shades of night | cheek. 
\were gathering over the earth, and was about | without a word she led me into the sick cham- 
to return, when I came in sight of a cottage— ber. With a gentle hand she drew the cur- 
a strange place for so neat a dwelling, [thought. || tain of the bed aside, and I beheld the bright 
‘[t was situated ona gentle rise of ground. | girl whom I met but a few days before in the 
and clustering around its door and windows, ‘flush of health, but oh! how wasted ? 
|| were many vines and bushes, the honey-suckle, voice with which she welcomed me was faint 


I inquired after the daughter, and 


The 


° . ° 1} e —_ 
heart ceased its throbbings—the tomb closed ||Sweet-briar, lilac and laburnum. Every thing || and indistinct ; er eyes were dull, her cheek 


over the manly form of Charles Clifford.—| 


The mother wept the untimely exit of her 
son, and refused to be comforted. The vil- 
lage where he resided was involved in gloom, 
for the life of society had left them forever, 
But there was one heart whose woes could 
not be told. 
dence which 


The same mysterious Provi- 


arrested the deceiver in his 


around it bespoke rest and happiness. 





Near || was pale and hollow, and moist with death 
. . } 
— door was a rustic bench, on which were | dews. 


It was a fearful sickening sight.— 


|| seated an aged couple, and a young and very | Day succeeded day until another week had 
| ° ° : . | . 
beautiful girl, completed in this scene the very | gone, and I was often at her side. At length, 





| poetry of cottage life, 


|all hope of recovery passed away. I shall 
| Full of many pleasant thoughts I returned | never forget her appearance when this was 
| 


° 1| ° * ¢ 
|tormy present home, and that night attended /told her. The recollection of that despairing 


; . r , 
a little party with my friend. We had scarce-|/look forever treasured in memory. In a 


. i _ ™ . Ba . ‘ . 
course, chilled and withered the energies of | ly entered the room before I recognized in||short time, however, she spoke of death 


Emily Thornton. 5. B. 





The Early Dead. 


* Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither in the north wind’s breath, 

And stars to set—but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, ob Death ! 

I never shun a grave yard. To my mind 
there is something inexpressibly soothing in 
its solemn walks and silent tombs. Side by 
side there sleeps friend and foe; ambition is 
stilled ; genius has lost its sway ; beauty has 
passed to nothingness ; the earth is no longer 
their abiding place, for they have outsoared 
its clouds, and we remain awhile to mourn over 
their tombs, and to embalm their memory in 
the purest sanctuary of the heart.—This is 
the fit place for contemplation. 
who have seen, 


Let those 


‘The bark so richly freighted with their love,’ 


sink slowly beneath the wavelet those who 


: Si at 
j}one of the dancers the beautiful cottage girl ! 


\whom I had seen in my ramble. I was} 
She seemed about 
‘seventeen, and never had I beheld such fas- 
‘cinating beauty. Her’s was indeed a coun- 
tenance, 


} * Too fair for worship, too divine for love,’ 


soon introduced to her. 


‘The blood could almost be seen coursing 
‘beneath her cheeks. Her dark lustrous eyes 
|seemed the home of some mischievous fay 
and every glance a wave of its magic wand. 
‘Her hair clustered in natural ringlets around 
a forehead like ivory, and was entwined with 
|the summer's fairest flower. Her voice was 
like the glad, gay notes ofa bird singing mer- 
| rily from the evening skies, and as she moved 
lin the dance she scemed a wandering Peri, 


which the spell-bound gazer expected every 
: ' 

moment to float away to is paradise.—Have 
}you seen a butterfly waving its wings against 
\the breeze ?” Have you seen a rose leaf ere 














| 


| 


calmly. ‘1 know that [am dying,’ she said 
one evening, ‘but I am prepared. I feel 
my bréath growing fainter, and I must say 
that mine is not a bitter fate. ne my 
life would be a long fellowship pain and 
sorrow to which the grave is preferable.— 
Yet I cannot die without a murmur. The 
valley where I have so often wandored, the 
tree under whose branches I have sat, the 
flowers that I have tended, the stars that I 
have watched, the mother that I have loved, 
the father whose eye has brightened at my 
approach; ah! itis a bitter thing to part with 
them, to bid adieu to all I love on earth, and 
sink into the grave with none to gladden me ; 
but it must be. 

The next day was the Sabbath. 
at the cottage early. 


I arrived 
The stars had faded one 
by one from the sky, and the sun wa’ just 


rising over the dim and distant mountains. 





The dew covered scythe lay untouched on the 
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grass, the laboring bee had 
golden hive, All was silent; not a breath 
stirred the slumbering leaves, or the droop- | 
ing flowers. The old forest and the rushing) 
stream were 


* Quiet as a nun, 
Breathless with adoration.’ 


I stole sofily into the room, There lay the | 
cottage girl with her head buried in the pillow, | 
and her hair falling in careless clusters upon | 
her bosom. Alas! the breath was stilled ;_ 
the eye had looked its last upon earth.— | 
The garlands of life had been sundered, | 
and her gentle spirit had passed to its far | 
home in heaven. ‘They buried her in a green | 
and pleasant place. The stream on whose | 
grassy banks she had spent the April of her. 
life, passes by her grave, and the old trees | 
beneath which rang her merry laugh, over- | 
shadow it like atemple. And often have 1 
left the noise agg strife of the living wor!d | 
around me, and sought that quiet grave, from 
which has arisen a whisper of something | 
dearer than all this wide and teeming earth— 


the whisper of an immortality beyond the || 


tomb. | 

I have beheld woman in many a scene.—| 
Ihave seen her when she first treads the | 
paths of pleasure, as her eye trembled and | 
her cheek was flushed with hope; I have | 
seen her versed inall the pageantry of fashion, 
in the halls of mirth, panting for conquest, 
and eager for praise ; in the still night thro’ 
glade and by watch fire, and by the curtained | 
bed I have viewed her ministering to the sick, | 
and tothe dying, breathing words which fall | 
upon the ear like choicest music. I have | 
seen loveliness in all its angel forms, yet | 
never did it awaken such a thrill as when 
I first beheld the fair girl of whom I have | 
spoken. But in her young years, with her | 
affections still unwithered, she had been 
stricken down. And such is life; a flower 
springs up, gives out its fragrance for a 
moment, and then passes away, leaving no 
trace of its beauty on the dead waste of 
years. 

Alas! itis nature to yearn, from our birth 
after a congenial spirit—a heart to cling to 
through the dreary day, and a breast to rest 
upon inthe still watches of the night. We 
sicken for an echo of the heart, until the tomb | 
has closed our pilgrimage upon earth.— 
Beauty! at thy shrine we breathe the purest 
worship of the heart; awhile the great ocean 
of life is calm, the tempest comes, the bark 
is shattered, the hopes that dawned upon the 
soul disappear iv the sable gloom of death. 





Philosophy. 


TY) 


* Putiosoruy is rarely found. he most 


perfect sample I ever met, was an old woman, | 


who was apparently the poorest und most 


forlorn of the human species ; so true is the 


i 


|eaezion che all profess to believe, and none 
| 


come a mother and was evidently wearied 
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The Stormy Day. 
act upon invariably, viz : that all happiness Iv was a half drizzling, half snowy day : 
does not depend on outward circumstances, | just such a day as puts nervous people in bad 
The wise woman to whom I have alluded | humor with themselves and every body else. 
walks to Boston, a distance of 20 or 30) Job Dodge sat brooding over the fire imme- 
a to sell a bag of brown thread and distely after breakfast. His wife addressed 
stockings, and then patiently walks back again) him as follows. ‘Mr. Dodge, can’t you 
|with her little gains. Her dress though tidy, || mend that front door latch to-day 2?” ‘ No,’ 


’ ; | 
iS a grotesque collection of ‘shreds and) was the answer. * Well, can’t you mend the 


|patches,” coarse in the extreme. | handle of the water pail ?? * No,’ * Well, can 
| Why don’t you come down in a waggon ?”|| you fix a handle to the mop?’ * No.’ ¢ Well, 
(said I, when I observed she was soon to be-|/ can’t you put up some pins for the clothes in 
our chamber?’ * No,’ * Well, can’t you fix 
that north window, so that the rain and snow 
* We ha’n’t got any horse,’ she replied ;)| won’t drive in?’ * No—no—no ?’ answered 
the neighbors are very kind to me, but they || the husband, sharply. He then took his hat, 
can’t spare their’n; and it would cost asj/and was on the point of leaving the house, 
‘much to hire one, as all my thread would|| when his wife, knowing that he was going to 
come to,’ the tavern, where he would meet some of his 
wet day companions, asked him kindly to 
stop a moment. She then got her bonnet 
and cloak, and said to her husband, * You are 
going to the tavern; with your leave, I will 
go with you.” The husband stared. * Yes,’ 
said the wife,‘ I may as well go as you; if 
you go, and waste the day, and tipple at the 
jtavern, why should I not do the same ?” Job 
tune to you,’ said I, || felt the reproof. He shut the door; hung up 
Why ma’am I don’t look upon it in that his hat, got the hammer and nails, did all his 
light’ replied the thread woman; ‘I consider wife had requested, and sat down by his fire 
that Pve great reason to be thankful that he | at night, a better and happier man. 
never took to any bad habits.’ 








with her long journey. 





© You have a husband, don’t he do any thing 
for you ?” 


‘He is a good man, he does all he can, but) 





he’s a cripple and an invalid—He reels my 


‘yarn, and speks the children’s shoes. He’s 


|as kind a husband as a woman need to 
lihave.’ 


* But his being a cripple is a heavy misfor- 








} 
‘How many children have you ?’ Letters Containing Remittances, 
‘ Sis sons and five darters, ma’am.’ | Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deduction 
| 





. : : the amount of Postage paid. 
|} *Six sons and five daughters? What a D. C. Greenbush, N. Y. $1,00; L. H. H. Cedarville, 


ra - ’ , : i “i || N. Y. $1,00; J.M. R. Castleton, N. Y. $1,00; P. J. 8. 
family fora poor woman to support. | Lysander, N. ¥. 98,00; N. K. Springport, N. Y. $3,00; 
© Beka o - fami ely atom < , || J. B. Sennet, N. Y. $10,00; J. C. Stanfordville, N. Y. 
v’s a family surely a’am; but tl yA » 4 9; tanfordvi 
I y : vie? * 5 t there | $5,00 ; A. M. Porter’s Corners, N. Y. $1,00; A. tT. Lock 
an’t one of ‘em I'd be willing to lose. ‘They | Hollow, N. Y. $2,00; H. O. G. Portsmouth, O. $1,00; 
| - vy. || W. H.C. Schenectady, N. Y. $1,00; E. J. Preston Hollow, 
are as good children as need to be—all willing | BF $1,00 ; A. C. M. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. $1,00; B. 
; Eo F Pere “a - D. Conway, Ms. $1,00; C.D. P. Ul. Garoga, N. Y. $2,00; 
ito work, and all clever to me. Even the | J. W. 8. North Bennington, Vt. $1,00; P. M. Dalton, Ms. 
ly: A ; .  iteeiaa ‘ | $5,00; W. H. Pittsford; N. Y. $2,00; L. B. South Dove 
| s ) w he gets a w anc on || F235 lttstord ; s Be outh Dover 
jlitdlest be Ys hen S sacent no an J then IN. ¥. $1,00; G. G. Farmington, N. Y. $1,00; J.C. New 
for doing a chore, will be sure and bring it || Hampton, N. H. $3,00; W.B. Mont Lake, Mich. $1,00; 
| . ‘ || S$. D. Palmyra, N. Y. $1,00. 
}tO maam, 





‘Do your daughters spin your thread ?’ MARRIED, 


‘ o*, on & ag -y are bi ao} || _ At Greenport, on the 13th inst. by Michael Delamate 
No ma’am, as soon as they are big enough port, on the 13th inst. by Michael Delamater. 
| a al, « . . 5 ° || Esq. Mr. David I. Weeks to Miss Cornelia Houghtaling, 
‘they go outto sarvice, I do’nt wan’t to keep | both of Hudson. 

+ OS : Raya Sipe we || At Sand Lake, Renssclaer county, on the 15th inst. by 
them always delving for me ; the y are always || the Rev. Mr. Turner, Dr. Stephen H. Coburn, Jr. of Ghent, 
pres - "+ |] Columbis , line, daughte slate Samue 
le illing to give me what they can; but it is aria a , daughter of the late Samuel 
right and fair they should do alittle for them- i In St. Louis, on the 14th March, by the Rev. Mr. Bullard, 

wo : |W. Dudley West, to Miss Jane E. daughter of the late 
selves, I do my spinning after the folks are || Beriah Pease, of this city. 
, . i At Lansingburgh, on Thursday the 9th inst. by the Rev. 
a-bed. I} a ~~ Mr. George Montgomery, of the former place, 
: t iss Eliza z armance. late af show 
‘Don't you think you should be better || 8 Eliza Ann Heermance, late of this city. 





DIED, 
In this city, on the 18th inst. James Thomas, infant son 


rar T. and Charlotte A. Perkins, aged one year and 
7 days. 


for ?’ 

| § Why no ma’am, Idon’t. If [hadn't been 
. | On the 20th inst. John Schermerhorn, in his 45th year. 

married [ should always have had to work ; 


At s eendotente, on the 13th inst. Mrs. Susan, wife 
of Solomon Allen, : t aught : late abi 
as hard as I could, and now I can’t do no | paddock of this . Ly ef a ae Je Fe? cerca 
more than that. My children are a great , At Clifton Park, on the Ist inst. Christina, wife of Maj. 
| . : R. Van. Deusen, aged 75 years. 
comfort to me, and I look forward to the 


At Coxsackie, on the 4th inst. Mr. Roswell Reed, in the 
time when they will do as much for me as 1} 


off, if you had no one but yourself to provide | 
1} 
| 


70th year of his age. 
At New Baltimore, on the 224 ult. Btephen Swezey, in 
have done for them.’ een ee eee 
How sweet to sleep where all is peace 
Where sorrow cannot reach the breast ; 
Where all life’s idle throbbings ccase, 
Aud pain for aye is lulled to rest 
Escaped o'er fortune’s troubled wave, 
Tu anchor in the silent grave 


Here was true philosophy! I learned a‘ ; 
lesson from that poor woman which I shall 


jnot soon forget. 


= = 
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—_—— eee —— a Se : ere 
Oh! Death, what sacrilege to blight a vision all had lf from the path of truth 
wooed— Temptations lead astray-- 
The high unearthly majesty of carly womanhood ; lf urged to drain the glass, 
Ay, in the pride, the loveliness and glory of its spring, With thoughtless, heedless men, 
Hopes bloom upon its pathway, while free its angel- Oh, as thou lov’st thyself, 
re ce en = wing. Touch not the wine-cup then. 
Tt i. 
OWBUGENAL POUL Yo When grief, o’erworn, hath wept itself to slumber Should hours of darkness coms. 
eH ae briefly dear And thy heart’s purpose fail— 
or the Rural Repository. 1 Should life to thee seem vain 
And the image of the buried one—her own loved ’ 
Stanzas © > male— 
Written to accompany a plate of a young Lady's Album form, draws near, Peg = S . meri a 
, é , s 1, to the voice of truth 
oe The pune A be — a aS whesome Oh pre fondly fancy brings eaeh feature fair to Makes hood, nor then béldeal, 
lassie’ is represented, surroun with rural scenery, an ve } Sbu " the win ¥ 
4midit sister blossoms, gathering wild-flowers—while in||The marble brow, the vermeil cheek, the eye of pa r er salt al then, 
the back-ground reposes, within its grass-wreathed banks, melting blue ; 5 rey 
a placid, sunny, silver-bosomed lake, with a swan—that as ee apg 


emblem of grace, innocence, and pnrity—majestically 
floating upon the mirrored surface of its glad, blue waters. 
* Proserpine gathering flowers, herself a fairer flower.’ 
‘y-epring-time when sweet warbling birds are wing- 
ing 
Their airy flight from leafy spray to spray, 
And amorous vines to cottage walls are clinging, 
Wooing the languid zephyrs into play— 
When xeture to the spirit’s shrine is bringing 
Her loveliest gifts—Medora then away, 
Oh then away! where vernal fields are bright 
As thy young guileless brow—your sister flowers 
invite. 


When summer like a lover’s soul is glowing, 
And there is nouglit its holy calm to break, 
Save melody of birds, and streamlets flowing 
With babbling mirth—Oh ! then at dawn awake, 
And hie away to where the swan is throwing 
Her mirrored beauty on the tranquil lake, 
And weave a wild-flower wreath to bind those tresses 
In wanton curls which wave to the soft air’s caresses. 


Go forth while yet the nectar-dew reposes 
In diamond globules in the flowret’s bell, 
And modest, blushing, half-retiring roses 
Open their petals with voluptuous swell— 
Like budding beauty when it first discloses 
Its virgin charms—go then, and may the spell 
Which thrills thy gentle bosom in that hour 
E’er beam upon thy heart, with all its hallowed 
power. H. Suvrrts. 





For the Rural Repository. 
Elegy. 
‘ The beautiful is vanished and returns not.'.—CoLeripar 
ANp art thou departed—forever vanished—gone ? 
O, thou—our bosoms idolized and loved and cherish- 
ed one ! 
Hath the relentless spoiler, Death, locked thee in his 
ice-thrall ? 
And is the cold damp carth thy couch, the ‘ valley’s 
clod’ thy pall? | 





Ah! we may never gaze again upon that form of | 
thine !— 

A ‘glory and a gift’ it owned that aye seemed too) 
divine ! 

And, never feel thy thrilling clasp nor meet the love 
lit glance | 

Of thy mild and lustrous eye—soul’s skiey, still ex-| 
panse, 


Then that sweet voice is stilled in death, whose thril-| 
lings richly clear, 

Were like strange joyous music-bursts, lulling the 
dreamer’s ear! 

Thro’ home’s familiar lovely hauntsit ne’er will echo! 





more, 
, } . rot ‘ } 
To glad the yearnings of the heart as sweetly wont | 

of yore. | 


And again her fairy tread falls gently on the ear, 

Blent with the music of her voice—the low, yet 
sweetly clear, 

(The dreamer, ’neath joy’s fond impulse, forgetting 
bier and pall) 

How throbs deliciously the heart! what tears exta- 
tic fall! 


And how the bosom’s inmost chords with anguish 
keen are torn, 

When waking, consciousness returns, to sigh and 
mourn ; 

How agonizing then the thought that we may never 
see 

That form, nor hear that voice, save when doth 
revel Fancy free! 


But beautiful! why sorrowing mourn? for oh, with 
thee ’tis well, 

In yonder palace-halls of Light, throned where the 
dazzling dwell— 

Where quivering thro’ ten thousand strings, forever 
rolls the song, 

Of the raptured, burning hosts, triumphantly along, 

There robed in plumage strangely fair, in haloes all 
divine, 

Thy soul bows down before its God—the everlast- 
ing sunine! .. 

Fairfield Academy. J. M. 
~ 





The Wine Cup. 


Tuat wine-cup! touch it not! 
Youth take thy hand away— 
Poverty fills it up 
With ruin and decay. 
Oh, Youngster, heed thee well, 
Ere thou hast quaffed a drop— 
The seeds of death are there 
Whose work thou canst not stop! 


That wine-cup, spurn it hence— 
Though it may sparkle well— 
Though it be old and red, 
And suit thy palate well. 
Oft, ’tis the fatal goal 
Whence leads the Drunkard’s path: 
Then heed it youngster, well :— 
Shun woes the drunkard hath! 


When in the festive hall, 
Thou meet’st a jovial band, 
When merry goes the hour, 
Where are voices sweet and bland !— 
Should there the wine-cup come, 
Creating higher joy, 
Oh, spurn the wine-cup then, 


Tis dangcrous, ny boy. 


When in the wide world, youth, 
Thou hold’st thy devious way 








PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


RORAL REPOSITORY, 
16th Volume, (7th New Series,) 


Devoted to Polite Literature, such as Moral and Senti- 
mental Tales, Original Communications, Biography, 
Traveling Sketches, Amusing Miscellany, Humor- 
ous and Historical Anccdotes, Poetry, ee. 


On Saturday, the 22d of June, , Will be issued the 
first number of the Sixteenth Volu Seventh New Serics) 
of the Rurat Rerosrrory. 

On issuing the proposals for a new volume of the Rural 
Repository, the publisher tenders his most sincere acknowl- 
edgements to all Contributors, Agents and Subscribers, for 
the liberal support which they have atforded him from the 
commencement of this publication. New assurances on 
the part of the publisher of a periodical which has stood 
the test of years, would seem superfluous, he will there- 
fore only say, that it will be conducted ona similar plan 
and published in the same form as heretofore, and that no 
pains or expense shall be spared to promote their gratifi- 
cation by its further improvement in typographical execu- 
tion and original and selected matter. 


CONDITIONS. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday, in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume, making in the whole 208 pages 
It will be printed in handsome style, on Medium paper of 
a superior quality, with good type ; making, atthe end of 
the year, a neat and tasteful volume containing matter 
equaito one thousand duodecimo pages, which will be 
both amusing and instructive in future years. 

TERMS.—The Sixteenth volume, (Seventh New Series) 
will commence onthe 22d of June next, at the low rate of 
One Dollar per annum in advance, or One Dollar and Fifty 
Cents at the expiration of three months from the time of 
subscribing. Any person, who will remit us Five Dollars, 
free of postage, shall receive siz copies, and ahy person, 
| who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of postage, shall receive 

twelve copies and one copy of either of the previous vol- 
umes. Py" No subscriptionreceived for less than oneyear. 

Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription 
to be sent as soon as possible to the publisher, 

WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

Hudson, Columbia Co. N. Y. 1839. 

&7 EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully 
requested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a 
notice, and receive Subscriptions. 











JOB PRINTING, 
Executed with neatness, aceuracy and despatch. at the 


office of the Rurnat Rerosirory No. 135, Cor. of Warren 
and Third Strects, such as 


Books, Cards, Checks and BOandbills 


of every description, on the best of type, and on as reason- 
able terms, as at any office in the city. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY, 


lg PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, AT HUDSON N. ¥. BY¥ 


William B. Stoddard. 


It is printed in the Quarto form and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume. 

TERMS.—One Dollar per annum in advance, or One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three months 
from the time of subscribing. Any person who will remit 
us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall receive siz copies, 
and any person, who will remit us ‘Ten Dollars, free of 
postage, shall receive twelve copies, and one copy of either 
of the previous volumes. ‘9° No subscriptions received 
j| for less than one year. All the back numbers furnished 
|| to new subscribers. 
ry All order aud Communications miust be post paid 
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